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enamel his own pages ; and I am not unwilling to confess
that I have no great reluctance to similar acts of appro-
priation. But one must perform them deftly, with as
little danger as possible of detection; so, just as I often
walk through lonely woods in Sussex to gather, wherever
I see their golden gleam, certain funguses which are
delicious eating, thus in the unfrequented thickets of old
theology I collect words and phrases. Nor from any
writings have I stolen more than from those of that
master of verbal magic, Jeremy Taylor.

ii

Our Romantic critics, Coleridge and Lamb and Hazlitt,
rendered an important service to English letters by their
rediscovery of many old English writers who had fallen
out of fashion. They saw, however, these old divines and
dramatists looming somewhat larger than life in the
misty past, and often praised them with more zeal than
discrimination. There is no one perhaps whose fame has
been more affected by this splendid injustice than Jeremy
Taylor. Coleridge, to whom he was an object of almost
unbounded admiration, extolled his f great and lovely
mind J ; and comparing him more than once with Shakes-
peare, placed him with Shakespeare and Milton and Bacon
among the four great geniuses of our older literature.1

Coleridge inspired Charles Lamb, as Lamb tells us in
one of his letters, with this * LOVE of Jeremy Taylor',
which led him to declare that Taylor ' has more and more

1 Coleridge's Table Talk (Oxford, 1917), p. no. Elsewhere
Coleridge writes: ' Learning, fancy, discursive intellect, tria
juncta in imo, and of each enough to have alone immortalized
a man he had.. . . Images, conceptions, notions, such as leave him
but one rival, Shakespeare, there were ' (Literary Remains, 1838,
Vol. Ill, p. 333). In one of his letters Coleridge describes Jeremy
Taylor as ' a miraculous combination of erudition, broad, deep
and omnigenous ; of logic subtle as well as acute, and as robust as
agile, of psychological insight, so fine and yet so secure ! ' 'I
believe/ he adds, ' such a complete man hardly shall we meet
again ' (Letters, 1895, P- 640).